THE   NURSERY   AGE

this wish arises tne tendency to play out the activities
that he sees going on around him. For instance, in her
doll play a little girl will often rehearse to the minutest
detail all her own childish experiences, will try to make
her doll eat and drink, will bath her, make her take
medicine, scold or punish her, play, in fact, with her
doll child, all a mother's occupations. This vivid
dramatic play is often a revelation of a child's emo-
tional life. It is most valuable, since, in play, the
child projects her own thoughts and feelings on to the
doll, and by doing this eases perhaps a period of tension
or conflict in her own life.

In the nursery class this love of dramatic play ip.ay
take the form of dressing-up and playing at all kinds of
domestic activities. Part of the equipment of a nursery
room should be a property box, containing dresses,
aprons, scarves, shawls, hats, etc., in which the children
can dress themselves. The desire to assume another
personality seems to be particularly strong in some
children. A little girl of four from a good home was
known to the writer to come into the classroom and
go straight to the property box every morning. Having
arrayed herself in a much-washed and faded cotton
dress reaching to the ground, a purple scarf and a
battered-looking hat with a long feather, she became
Mrs. Smith and carried out her daily pursuits for a
fortnight, in this role, answering only to the name of
Mrs. Smith.
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